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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(ContTinvuxp From PAGE 295.) 


Til.Having said thus much on the constitutionality and 
expediency of an incorporated National Bank, the only 
question which remains te be examined by the committee 
is,the expediency of establishing ‘a National Bank foun- 
ded upon the credit ofthe Government & its revenues’ 

It is presumed to have been the intention of the Pres- 
ident, in suggesting the inquiry as to a bank founded 
upen the credit and revenues of the Government, to be 
understood as having allusion to a bank of discount 
and deposit. Such a bank, it is taken for granted, 
would have branches established in various parts of the 
Union, similar to those now established by the Bank of 
the United States, and co-extensive with them. The 
great object of furnishing a national currency could not 
be accomplished, with an approach to uniformity, with- 
out the agency of such branches; and another object, 
second only in importance to the one just stated, the 
extention of the commercial facilities of bank accommo- 
dations to the different parts of the Union, could not be 
at all effected without such agency. If there should be 
simply a great central bank established at the seat of 
Gevernment, without branches to connect its opera- 
tions with the various points of the commerce of the 
Union, the promise to pay specie for its notes, when- 
ever presented, would be almost purcly nominal. Of 
what consequence would it be toa merchant or planter of 
Louisiana, or a manufacturer or farmer of Maine, that he 
could obtain specie for bills ef the National Bank,on pre 
senting them at the city of Washington—a place wholly 
unconnected either with Louisiana orMaine by any sort of 
commercial intercourse, and where, consequently, these 
bills would never come in the regular course of trade? 
A promise to pay specie at a place so remote from the 
place of circulation, and where the bills would never 
come but at a great expense, and for the sole purpose 
of being presented for payment, would neither give 
credit to the notes, nor operate as an effective check 
upon excessive issucs, Whatever credit such notes 
might have, at a distance from the place of issue, would 
not be because they were redeemable at the’ pleasure 
of the holder—for such would not be the fact; but prin- 
cipally because of the ultimate responsibility of the 
Government, and of their being receivable in payment 
of all dues to the Treasury. They would rest, there- 
fore, upon almost precisely the same basis of credit as 
the paper money of our Revolution, the assignats of 
Revolutionary France, and the Treasury notes of the 
late war. These were receivable in discharge of debts 
due to the Treasury, and Government was of course ul- 
timately responsible for their payment; yet the two for- 
mer depreciated almost to nothing, and the latter, tho’ 
bearing interest, sunk to 20 per cent. below par. But 
the notes of a central Government Bank, without branch- 
es, would be subject to depreciation from a cause which 
constitutes a conclusive objection to such an institution. 
There would be nothing to limit excessive issues but the 
discretion and prudence of the Government or of the direc- 
tion. Human wisdom has never devised any adequate 
security against the excessive issues, and, consequently, 
the depreciation of bank paper, but its actual, and easy, 
and prompt convertibility into specie at the pleasure of 
the holder. Experience has shown that, where the 
paper of a bank is, by any means, habitually circulated 
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at places remote from the point where it is issued, and 
not connected with it by a regular commercial inter- 
course, there will net exist that easy and prompt con- 
vertibility which is so essential to the credit of bank 
paper. When bank bills are confined to their appro- 
priate sphere of circulation, a redundant issue is certain- 
ly and immediately followed by a run upon the bank for 
specie. This timely admonition is as useful to the bank 
as it isto the community: for it enables the directors to 
avoid, with unfailing certainty, an excess equally inju- 
rious to both, and which no human sagacity could anti- 
cipate or prevent, by calculation merely. Whatever, 
therefore, in a system of bank circulation, prevents the 
reflux of redundant issues, necessarily destroys the only 
adequate security against these injurious, and ruinous 
excesses. 

Rut a Government Bank witliout branches would be 
obnoxious to another objection which could not be obvi- 
ated. Its loans would be confined to the District of Co- 
lumbia; or, if extended to the various parts of the Union 
—to say nothing of the inconvenience to which it would 
expese those at a distance who obtained accommoda- 
tions—they would be unavoidably granted without any 
knowledge of the circumstances ofthe persons upon 
whose credit the Government would depend for re-pay- 
ment. It would, in fact, be, for all useful purposes, a 
mere District Bank. 

These views of the subject have brought the com- 
mittee to the conclusion, that, if a Government bank 
should be established, it would have at least as many 
branches as the Bank of the United States, and proba- 
bly a much greater number. Few administrations 
would have the firmness to resist an application to es- 
tablish a branch coming from any quarter of the Union, 
however injudicious the location might be, upon cor- 
rect principles of commerce and banking. 

The Bank of the United States now employs five 
hundred agents, in the various parts of the Union where 
its offices are established. From this fact some idea 
may be formed of the very great addition which would 
be made to the patronage of the Executive Govern- 
ment by the establishment of such a bank as the one un- 
der consideration. 

But the patronage resulting from the appointment— 
the annnal appointment—of these agents, great as it 
would doubtless be, would be insignificant and harmless, 
when compared with that which would result from the 
dispensation of bank accommodations to the standing 


'amount of at least fifty millions of dollars! The mind 


almost instinctively shrinks from the contemplation of 
an idea so ominous to the purity of the Government and 
the liberties of the people. No government of which 
the committee have any knowl.dge, except perhaps, 
the despotism of Russia, was ever invested with a pat- 
ronage at once so prodigious in its influence and so dan- 
gerous in its character. In the most desperate finan- 
cial extremities, no other Eurepean government has 
ever ventured upon an experiment so perilous. If the 
whole patronage of the English monarchy were con- 
centrated in the hands of the American Executive, it 
may be well doubted whether the public liberty would 
be so much endangered by it as it would by this vast 
pecuniary machine, which would place in the hands of 
every administration fifty millions of dollars, as a fund 
for rewarding political partizans. 
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Without assuming that a corrupt use would be made 
of this new species of government patronage, a very 
slight acquaintance with the practice of all political par- 
ties, whatever may be their professions, will be suffici- 
ent to satisfy any reflecting mind, that all the evil con- 
sequences of corruption would flow from its exercise. 
Have not our political contests too frequently degener- 
ated into a selfish scramble for the offices of the coun- 
try? Are there not those who sincerely and honestly 
believe that these offices are legitimate objects of po- 
litical warfare, and the rightful reward of the victorious 
party’ And disinterested and patriotic as the great 
body of every political party is admitted to be, the fact 
is no less true than it is lamentable, that the most de- 
voted and active partizans are very often mere soldiers 
of fortune, who watch the political signs, and enlist, at 
the eleventh hour, under the banners of the party most 
likely to prove successful. Such being, more or less, 
the composition ofall political parties, what would be 
the probable use made of fifty millions of bank patron- 
age, by a political party which conscientiously held the 
doctrine that all the offices in the gift of the executive 
should be divided among the partizans of a successful 
political leader? Would not the same principle be even 
more applicable to bank loans? and would not the 
Treasury of the United States, under the sanctifying 
influence of party delusion and party infatuation, be 
literally plundered, by mercenary’ retainers, bankrupts 
jn fortune, and adventurers in politics. 

Even if the administration should be ever so much 
disposed to restrain the abuse of this patronage, it 
would be utterly impracticable to exercise any efficient 
control over the great number of bank directors who 
would be scattered over the Union, and who, upon all 
the known principles of human nature, it may be confi- 
dently predicted, would principally consist of busy and 
officious political partizans, 

Such would be the depositaries—acting, not under the 
public eye, but under the pretecting mystery of a sort 
of concealment and secrecy deemed indispensable in 
banking operations—te whom not only the whole Trea- 
sury of the Union would be confided, to be squander- 
ed, perhaps, in profligate favouritism, but the tremen- 
dous power of putting the whole property of the nation 
under mortgage, for the redemption of the bills issued 
at their discretion. To say nothing of the utter insecu- 
rity of the public revenues under such a system, a new 
species of legislative power, unknewn to the Constitu- 
tion, would be committed to these irresponsible bank 
directors, of which no human sagacity can predict the 
consequences. 

A just analysis of the operation of granting loans by 
this government bank, in exchange for the notes of pri- 
yate individuals, will show that it involves the exercise, 
on the part of the directors, of the two fold power of 
appropriating the public revenue in the most danger- 
ous of all forms—discretionary loans—and of pledging 
the responsibility of the Government to an unlimited ex- 
tent, for the payment of the debts at the same time crea- 
ted against it. These are among the highest functions 
of legislative power, and haye been expressly and ex- 
clusively vested in Congress. Unless, therefore, it be 
assumed, that Congress may rightfully transfer the pow- 
ers with which it is invested to these bank directors, it 
will be difficult ta find any warrant, either in the letter 
or spirit of the Constitution, for the creation of this tre- 
mendous engine of pecuniary influence. It may, in- 
deed, be doubted, whether all the branches of the legis- 
Jative authority united, have any constitutional power 
to lend the public revenue, either to individuals, corpo- 
rations or states, without reference to the objects to 
which it shall be applied. But, whatever may be the 
power of Congress on this subject, it appears to the 
committee to be inexpedient, in every view of the 
question, that the Gevernment should be converted in- 
toa great money lender. There is no species of trade 
in which it would be wise for the Government to em- 
park; but of all the variety of pursuits known to human 
enterprise, that of lending money by the Goyeinment to 
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the citizens of the country, would be fraught with the 
most pernicious consequences. 

In the first place, it is a business to which, in the very 
nature of things, no Government is adapted, and, least 
of all,a popular Government. There is no employment 
of capital that requires a more vigilant and skilful super- 
intendence. Nothing but the ever active motive of in- 
dividual interest can supply the watchfulness necessary 
to secure a banking institution against the grossest 
frauds and impositions. In pecuniary transactions, few 
men are to be found who will serve others, in cases in- 
volving the exercise of discretionary power, with the 
same fidelity that they would serve themselves; and, 
when we consider the strong motives, both of private 
friendship and political attachment, which would oper- 
ate on the directors of a Government bank, to bestow its 
favours without impartiality or prudence, it requires but 
little sagacity to foresee that enormous losses would be 
annually sustained by the insolvency of the Govt.debtors. 

All Governments have found it expedient to place the 
public Treasury under the guardianship of a high and 
confidential officer, aided, in the enforcement of a rigid 
responsibility, by a system of checks and counterchecks, 
operating upon all the subordinate officers concerned in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue. Such is 
our own system. No discretion is vested in the chief 
officer of the Treasury, much less in these that are sub- 
ordinate, in the appropriation of a single dollar of the 
public money. “No money can be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” How far these wise and provident safeguards, 
and this constitutional barrier, would be prostrated by 
placing not only the pone revenue, but the public cre- 
dit, at the disposal of some hundreds of bank directors 
in various parts of the Union, is a very grave question for 
the consideration of the House. 

Our own experience has demonstrated the great dan- 
ger of having large masses of the community indebted 
to the government. It was a deep conviction of this 
danger that induced Congress to abolish the system of 
credit sales in the disposition of public lands. Congress 
has been compelled to yield to the pressing importuni- 
ties of the purchasers of these lands, by granting them 
not only repeated indulgencies, but by remitting some 
millions of the debt. What, then, would be the situa- 
tion of the government, with a debt of fifty millions dif- 
fused throughout the country, and due to it from the 
most active, enterprising, and influential classes of the 
community’? Nothing that has not happened can be 
more certain, than that every unfavorable yicissitude in 
trade, every period of commercial distress and embar- 
rassment, would give rise to importunate and clamorous 
calls for indulgence, and for an injudicious extension of 
discounts, which no administration would have the firm- 
ness to resist. Every one who has witnessed the urgen- 
cy and unanimity with which the representatives of the 
states, indebted for public lands, have pressed the 
claims of their citizens for indulgence and remission, 
must be satisfied, that, if the citizens ofall the states 
should become indebted mnch more largely for bank 
leans, the government would have scarcely any faculty 
of resistance, when appeals fer indulgence should come 
from all quarters of the Union, sustained by the strong 
plea of public distress and embarrasment. ' 

The policy of extending indulgence to the public 
debtors, and of granting more liberal loans to the com- 
munity, would, in the natural course of thing's, become 
the favourite theme of those who aspired to popular fa- 
vour. Political parties would come to be divided 
upon the question of observing towards the public 
debtors a strict banking policy, indispensable to the 
maintenance of specie payments, on the one hand, 
or a liberal government policy, necessarily involving a 
suspension of specie payments, on the other. And when 
it is considered that the whole class of debtors, always 
the most numerous and active portion of the communi- 
ty, would be naturally in favor of increasing bank issues, 
& extending bank indulgences, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that specie payments would be suspended in the firs} 
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great pecuniary exigency,growing out of the embarrass- 
ments in our commerce, or deficiencies in our revenue. 

The government, therefore, which is under the most 
sacred obligations to constrain all the banks to maintain 
specie payments, with a view to the uniformity and 
soundness of the currency, would, by its own example, 
perpetuate the great national evil of a fluctuating and 
depreciated circulating medium. 

These evils, which would be so highly probable in 
time of peace, would be almost certain in the event of 
war. The temptation to supply the Federal Treasury 
by the easy process of bank issues, rather than resort to 
the unpopular process of internal taxation, would be too 
fascinating to be resisted. We should thus experience, 
what every nation has experienced in like circumstan- 
ces, the manifold evils of a mere paper currency, having 
no relation to any standard of intrinsic value. In these 
views the committee are fully sustained by the opinion 
of Mr. Lowndes, expressed in 1819. These are his 
words—‘‘That the destruction of the (United States) 
Bank would be followed by the establishment of paper 
money, he firmly believed; he might almost say, he 
knew. It was an extremity from which the house would 
recoil, if now proposed; but if the resolutions on the 
table were passed, it would very soon be proposed. — 
The subject was too large for an incidental discussion. 
Gentlemen thought the amount of government paper 
might be limited, & depreciation prevented, by the rate 
of interest which should be exacted. Inadequate every 
where,the security was particularly ineffectual intheU.S.’ 

But the inevitable tendency of a government bank to 
involve the country in a paper system, is not, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, the greatest objection to it. The 
powerful, and in the hands of a bad administration, the 
irresistible and corrupting influence which it would ex- 
ercise over the elections of the country, constitutes an 
objection more imposing than all others united. No 
matter by what means an administration might get into 
power, with such a tremendous engine in their hands, 
it would be almost impossible te displace them without 
some miraculous interpesition of Providence. 


| for merchandize. Without the transportation of a sin- 
gle piece of coin, Lexington draws on Charleston, and 
remits the check to Philadelphia, in payment of her 
debt there; which operation adjusts the balance be- 
tween the three points of the tri-angle almost without 
expense or trouble. Could such facilities be obtained 
from any other than an institution having branches in 
different parts of the Union, acting as co-partners in one 
concern? Local banks, whatever might be théir wil- 
lingness, could not accommodate in the same manner, 
and to a like extent.” € * . . . 
“The discounting of bills on the low terms established 
by the branch bank at this place,is a great benefit to the 
agricultural interest, particularly in enhancing the price 
of cotton and rice; and were the bank to stop its opera- 
tions, there is no saying now far these staples would be 
depressed. The private dealers in exchange would 
take the place of the bank in that business, and their 
profits on bills would be taken out ofthe pockets of the 
planters, as the merchants would always regulate the 
price they would give for an agricultural production, by 
the high or low rates at which they could negociate 
their bills. On account of its connexion with all parts 
of the Union, the bank affords this important advan- 
tage to the public: it is always a purchaser and always 
a seller of exchange at fixed and low rates, aud thus 
prevents extortion by private dealers.” . ? 
“Before this bank went into operation, exchange was 
from eight to ten per cent. either for or against Charles- 
ton, which was a loss to the planter to that amount on 
all the produce of Georgia and South Carolina, and in- 
deed you might say, all the produce of the southern and 
western states.” . . . ° ® 
‘If the Bank of the United States were destroyed,the 
local banks would again issue their paper to an excessive 
amount; and while a few adventurous speculators would 
| be much benefitted by such an issue, the honest and 


the losers. If we look back to what took place in New 
York, Pennsylvania, the western states, and even in our 
| own state, we shall see the grossest impositions com- 


| unsuspecting citizens of our country would finally be 


Deeply impressed with the conviction, thatthe weak | mitted by banks, commencing with a few thousand dol- 
point of a free government is the absorbing tendency of ! lars in specie, buying up newspapers to puff them as 


executive patronage, and sincerely believing that the 
proposed bank would invest that branch of the govern- 
ment with a weight of monied influence more danger- 
ous in its character, and more powerful in its operation, 
than the entire mass of its present patronage, the com- 
mittee have felt that they were imperiously called upon, 
by the highest considerations of public duty, to express 
the views they have presented, with a frankness and 
freedom demanded by the occasion. It is, at the same 
time due to their own feelings, that they sheuld state 


unequivocally their conviction, that the suggestion of 


the Chief Magistrate, which they have thus freely ex- 
amined, proceeded from motives of the most disinteres- 
ted patriotism, and was exclusively designed to promote 
the welfare of the country. This is not tke mere for- 
mal and heartless homage, sometimes offered up to offi- 
cial station, either from courtesy or interest, but a tri- 
bute which is eminently due, and cheerfully rendered, 
to the exalted character of the distinguished individual 
on whom it is bestowed. 


Extract of a letter from an inte!ligent merchant in Charleston, to 
the Chairman of the Committce of W.and M. on U.S. Banks 


“This effect ‘of diminishing the vast difference of ex- | 


specie-paying banks, in order to delude the public,and, 
after getting their bills in circulation, blowing up, and 
leaving the unsuspecting planter and farmer victims ofa 
fraud, by which they were deprived of the hard earn- 
ings of years of honest industry. But, sir, I believe the 
bank owesa great deal of the opposition which exists, 
& has existed,to the fact that it has put down these fraud- 
ulent institutions, got up by combinations and conspir- 
acies of speculators; and who, after receiving large div- 
idends, managed to destroy the credit of their own pa- 


per, and, by the agency of brokers, bought it up at half 
its nominal value. 





gentleman in the confidence of some of the monied mer 
ot the north, and he says they are determined to break 
up the United States’ Bank, to enable them to use their 
money to advantage; as that institution gives so many 
facilities to the community, as to deprive them of their 
former profits.” 

“There is another consideration—the distress would 
| be immense, which a refusal to renew the charter would 
produce among those who are indebted to the institu- 
tion: for I find that to this branch, the planters owe up- 


| **Since I last wrote you, I hada conversation with @ 





change between the various points of the country, was | wards of a million of dollars; and [£ have no hesitation in 
evidently produced by the bank. The advantages pro- | saying as safe a debt as is owing to any bank in the U- 
duced by this institution, in the intercourse between | nion. But if the bank should wind up its affairs, these 
the western and the Atlantic states, can be duly appre- | planters could not get credit from other institutions; and 
ciated only by one who sees, passing before him, the | as the bank can sue in the United States’ Court, where 
actual operation of the system of exchange it has crea- | judgment is obtained almost at once, property would be 
ted. For example—Lexington, in Kentucky, annually | greatly depressed, and monied men would buy it up for 
accumulates a large surplus of funds to her credit in | half its value. Throughout the Union all classes would 
Charleston, derived from the sale of horses, hogs, and | suffer, except those who should up their money to go 
other live stock, driven to that as well as to other south- | into the brokerage business, or buy property at a sacri- 
ern markets by her citizens. Philadelphia is indebted | fice. If { were sure the bank would not be re-chartered,E 
to Charleston for exchange remitted, dividends on bank ! would convert my property into money, with a view to 
stock, &c, and Lexington is indgbted to Philadelphia dealing in exchange. I could make a yast fortune by it.”” 
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APPENDIX No. 1.—PRICE CURRENT exhibiting a comparative view 
Boston. New York. Philadelphia. | Baltimore. | Washington. ; Richmond, 
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1816 1829 1816 1829 | 1816 |.1829 | 1816 
July 1 | Dec. 5. | July 1. | Dec. 5. |July 1.|Dec.5. jJuly 1. 


1829) 1816 | 1829 | 1816 |1829 
De.5|July 1.|Dec.5.\July 1.)Dce.5 
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Spanish Dollars} par 184adv|par fadj18 adv | 20a22a| par 
American ‘| par par 17 “| par do j|par 
Gold : 17 “ |4¢ adv 

Boston Notes 7adv | par |17 “|par |12al4a 20a22a}4 dis 
New York “ (74a 8dis/}disapar 93 “ |par |8}a9ad 15a16a|par 
Philadelphia“ |17a18dis| do 17 dis | par 24 adv 6a7 ad|par 
Pennsyly’a “ 11 dis [par 6a7 ad|par 
Baltimore ‘* |194 420 d/4 disa par/20a21 dis|}dis a par/4} “* |par 2 adjpar 
Maryland ‘* 10 ** | 3 dis 

Virginia =“ 13 dis | Idis | 4 adv |ja?dis|7} adv par par 
Dis.Columb. “ 21a22 dis|4dis a par! 7 dis 3 “ 

N. Carolina ‘ 3dis !' ldis | 4adv; 24 para3d|pralds 
S. Carolina “ 10a12 dis} 1dis | 6% | 14 *|7a84ad do do 
Georgia “ do 1 dis do 











APPENDIX, No. 2.—RATES OF EXCHANGE at which Draughts are sold and Domestic Bills 




















Bank U.States| Portland. | Portsmouth. Boston. | Providence. | Hart 
Drafts | Bills | Drafts; Bills | Drafts} Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts} Bills | Drafts 
sold. |pure’d.| sold. {purc’d.| sold. |pure’d.| sold. {pure’d| sold. |purc’d| sold. 
At Bank of the U. States, |par a A\par par a i par par @ 4 par par a4 par par a 4 
Office Portland, - {par ipar par |par par 
Portsmouth, - {par ipar par par |par par 
Boston, - par par par par par 
Providence, - |par_ jpar par |par 
Hartford, - |par  |par par par par 
New York, -  |par jpar {par jipar jfpar jpar j|parajipar jpar = jpar = jpar 
Baltimore, - |par = {par par par 
Washington, - /|par {par 1 {par 1 jpar 1 {par jfpar {par [par 
Richmond, - paradipar [para@sipar |paradipar jparadipar j|para4par pat a4 
Norfolk, - |para 4\par para@dipar j|paradpar j|paradjpar  |par a 4ipar par a4 
Fayetteville, - {paradipar {para 4'par paradipar |paradipar |paradipar {paras 
Charleston, - j|parad 4 |parad| 4 = [para}d parad} 4 |para4 par a4 
Savannah, - 3 3 
Mobile, - paras 14 para] 14 
New Orleans, - paras 1 1 1 paras} 1 para} 1 para4 
St. Louis, - para4 1 1 
Nashville, - paras) #? (para}s para 4 Lt ai par a4 par a4 
Louisville, - |para4! 4 |parads par a 4 par a4 par a4) par a4 
Lexington, ° 3? |par 3 1 3 t 
Cincinnati, - |paras) 1 1 1 
Pittsburg, - paradipar {para par a 3) par a4 par a 4| pe as 
Buffalo, - | paradpar | par a4 
Savannah. Mobile. New-Orleans.| St. Louis. Nashville. Louis 
(Corrivzp. ] Drafts| Bills | Drafts} Bills | Drafis| Bills | Draft Bills | Drafts) Bills | Drafts 
sold. | pure’d| sold. |purc’d| sold. |pure’d| sold. |pur’cd| sold. |purc’d| sold. 
At Bank of the U. States, | 7 | 21 =| 1 | i | 1 +~| 1 par 1 |par | 3 |par 
Office Portland, ° 3 
Portsmouth, - 
Boston, - | 1 1 
Providence, - 1 1 1 1 
Hartford, - 1 
New-York, = - 4 $a1|}3}a1|4alj 1 3 3 
Baltimore, . 1 . 1 1 1 
Washington, - par par par 1 par par par 
Richmond, : par a4) 
Norfolk, - para4 1 1 1 
Fayetteville, - par a4 par a4 par a4 par a3 para4 par a4 
Charleston, . para} par a4 par a 4 par a} par a4 par a 
Savannah, - 
Mobile, - ar a ar a 4 
New Orleans, - 1 pe Se par a4 i a3; 3 |parad4 
St. Louis, - paras) 4 j par a 4 
Nashville, - |para} [par a 4 para4| 1 |para3 para 
Louisville, - |paras paras para3| 1 |para4) 1 Iparad} 1 
Lexington, . - > ; 13 3 1 3 1 i 13 
Cincinnati, par a i 1 1 1 par aj 
Pittsburg, - $a1| 1 |par 1 |par 1 {par 
- Buffalo, . 
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of the relative value of Bank Notes in 1816 and in 1829 at various places. 





















































Nortolk. Charleston. Savannah. |New Orleans. | Louisville.|~ Lexington. |Cincinnati Pittsburgh. 
1816 | 1829 | 1816 | 1829 | 1816 | 1829 | 1816 | 1829 | 1816 |1829| 1816 | 1829 |1816]1829) 1816 |1829 


July 1.|Dec.5.jJuly 1.|Dec.5. |July 1.|/Dec.5. |July 1./Dec.1.|July 1.|De.5 
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July 1.)/Dec.5.\Jul.1 


De.5\July 1.|De.5 








9a10ad|par 12a15a/par 18a25a|par 
do |par /|6a8ady|par 10 adv|par 
8adv {par |8adv ipar par |2adv |par 
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par do | 14 dis 
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do 4 dis 4ady {1 dis 
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ford. New York. | Baltimore. | Washington. | Richmond. | Norfolk. |, Fayetteville. | Charleston 
Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts) Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts) Bills | Drafts| Bills | Drafts|/Bill® 
pure’d| sold. |purc’d| sold. |pure’d}| sold. |purc’d| sold. |pure’d| seld. |pure’d]| sold. |pure’d) sold. |pu’d 
par |paragipar jpar jpar jpar = (para4j|par ; par 4 par 1 jparad) 
par {par par par par 
par par par 3 3 
par {par par par 4 * 4 1 
par j|par pat par 4 1 
par par 4 1 1 
par par par par 4 3 4 par a4 
par j|par par par par bad 1 
par |par  j|par j|par a}ipar par par /par par par 
par {par a@4)par par a4 para4 ps par par a4 
par par a 4|par par.@ 4ipar par ad par par par paras) 4 
par jparadj|par  jpar @ }\par par a })par par @ 3\par m a : ee para4 
para}; 4 |para} par a} par a4 par a4 par a} 
3 3 
para} 14 |parad) 14 |parad 1) \|par para ; para 4 par a3 
para3; 1 jpara3; 1 {par 1 1 1 1 1 
1 4 : 4 1 1 
para4) # par a4 para3| ? par a4 par a4 paras par a4 
paras} 4 |parad par a4; 4 |parads par a4 par a4 par a4 
$ [par i 14 t I 1 ; j 3 14 
1 1 para; 1 par a3 i 
par a4 paras para4| 1 J{parad; 1 |para} | 
par a 3jpar 
ville. Lexington. | Cincinnati. Pittsburgh. Buttalo. 
Bills | Drafts} Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts] Bills | Drafts) Bills 
ure’d} sold. | pure’d| sold. |purc’d| sold. |pure’d} sold. |pure’d 
= a i tis —— on caradl 3 lparajl 3 || STATE OF THE BANK OF THE U. 
P P P P | STATES—Aprnit 1, 1830. 
1 1 1 Notes discounted,........ $32,138,270 89 
Domestic bills discounted, .10,506,882 54 
ao di tcigarcee we 
i j : i 4 |} Real Estate,......-- cms 2,891,890 75 
Fund E " l 
par 1 par par par par ‘ a re iS 2,789,498 54 
iis 6.0:86 bas og:can sees 9;045,748 97 
Public deposites...........- 8,905,501 87 
, } . ’ ’ 
— ‘3 a » ; ~ : ; a : j Private deposites,.......... 7,704,256 87 
| 2 Circulation,........0006++ *16,083,894 00 
1 par a4 cin a? 1 para *This is the circulation from the office 
4 |par a4 parail| 4 3 4 returns. We know, however, that a part 
par a4 j par a 3 3 par a3 par @3 of it is received at other offices, and is in 
paras} 3 |par at para4| 3 |parad passage from one to the other. So that the 
4 3 1 | 3 1 3 > nett circulation is $14,176,927. 
4 |parad) , paras; 4 
3 |par par 3 par a i 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 
DISTRIBUTION °F DOMESTIC BILLS °F EXCHANGE, 
ACCORDING TO THE LATEST STATEMENT, 
uP vo THE 15TH mancnh, 1830. 
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I 
he following)"'"g ‘o maturity/Philadelphia. | Portland. | Ports- Boston. Pro- 
branches: |the following a- mouth. vidence. 
mount of bills: 
Philadelphia, | $911,518 81 7500 00) 43729 62) 15877 60) 8956 09) 288242 83 
Portland, 33,579 76 4,936 53 600 00} 16343 62 4013 00 
Portsmouth, | 43,073 95 28659 01 14414 94 
Boston, 712,590 70 94,182 16 5509 01 3196 66 l 6384 40/10873 44/°342424 15 
Providence, 210,077 12 60,110 01 1268 73 9101 91 3382 33) 74552 79 : 
Hartford, 47,750 47 1,080 00 4425 00} 2851 70) 6238 32) 31867 45 
New York, | 521,785 42| 95,953 68} 4045 73| 2791 09} 50747 63| 23739 78|15826 58 
Baltimore, 240,456 34 66,026 11 21330 97} 946 30 48254 81 ; 
Washington, 84,379 44 7,182 00) 3500 00 13887 12 
Richmond, 377,539 83 13,535 07) 2000 00} 2550 00) 6400 00] 4382 76) 14163 54 
Norfolk, 167,165 27 25,041 05; 6163 19 657 56) 5790 52; 5197 O1 44826 34 
Fayetteville, 113,976 92 30,750 00 500 00 56638 79 
Charleston, 513,051 12 14,327 32} 5454 69 1251 68/202103 96) 15721 87) 1964 00; 202262 52 
Savannah, 251,613 12 18,762 99 39959 35) 29800 88} 2000 00} 153255 72 
Mobile, 677,526 28 6,610 15 86273 69| 25799 79 352582 99 
New Orleans,| 1,303,600 96 55,775 84 881 40 297769 53) 24690 04 391623 45 i 
t. Louis, 51,001 04 400 00 | 10756 06 " 
ashville, 1,789,601 06 6,000 00 10000 00 
ouisville, 669,966 60 13,104 94 641 64 3220 00 j 
Lexington, 614,710 44 12,572 56 1900 00 28200 00 
incinnati, 371,988 54; 14,261 09 100 00 3740 00 40227 64 - 
Pittsburg, 249 264 17 39,934 36 157 00 2470 00 
Buffalo, 160,171 15 358 33 115561 75 
neon 51); 580,904 19! 23,422 75' 27,996 99815474 45|161139 37 49173 52/2298445 89 
CONTINUED. 
Branch Balti Wash- | Richmond. |Norfolk. | F#¥ette- |chariest 1 aor 
ranches. altimore- | ington. ichmond. |No : ville. lc arleston.} Savannah. | Mobile. | 
Philadelphia, | 103731 52| 37652 01] 33685 55| 2873 68) 211 78| 15055 31| 450719, 2993 97 | 
Portland. 3000 00 3286 61 
Portsmouth, 
Boston, 81719 97| 3666 37 8718 71| 997 78 46577 45] 16152 29 7142 17 | 
Providence, | 34527 26] 400 00 375 00} 13042 271 740402! 400 00 | 
Hartford, 1000 00 
New York, 51552 48) 5160 41 2785 71; 1173 90 1661 18} 16268 04) 21209 50} 26210 21 | 
Baltimore, 25496 56 6699 73) 6420 98 365 95 3012 38 
Washington, 35154 86 1060 00 
Richmond, 12715 88) 6944 46 39737 88) 16119 39} 58833 27| 48765 01) 56445 25 
Norfolk, 5066 80} 7000 00 19573 65/26649 08 1872 76 2144 90 1762 06 } 
Fayetteville, 2000 00 455 00 
Charleston, 33469 87] 2034 63 1465 26) 3165 52 5679 60 | 
Savannah, 1124 50; 3399 68 850 00 1960 00 
Mobile, 26323 11 500 900 | | 
New Orleans,| 60339 21) 2771 25) 53409 18 6300 00 153572 01 | 
St. Louis, 4080 00} 250 00 | 
Nashville, 1050 00 11788 50 | 
Louisville, 8550 00} 9617 13 700 00 9745 72 | 
Lexingten, 5500 00; 8838 33 14957 84 23202 50} 14200 00 100 00 
Cincinnati, 47700 00 180 00 2768 00; 13628 74 | 
Pittsburg, 10052 73| 4837 50 
Buffalo, 


521608 191125798 33} 139582 24/82323 82} 20240 11] 184749 70| 121160 05| 261955 87 
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3008382 73|75054 09/340683 61|537452 52|37691 16|305418 54 
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Branches. Fao wean St.Louis.|Nashville. Louisville. ‘ nate. Cincinnati,| Pittsburg. | Buffalo. eens 
Philadelphia. | 34744 99|15773 38] 50726 05122201 22}15172 05) 74397 22) 25006 52 13550 93 
Portland, 1300 00 100 00 
Portsmouth, 

Boston, 42474 22 27131 98 19524 90 571 87 843 17 
Providence, 2895 03 203 00 2414 77 
288 00 
105074 56} 2041 41] 29209 24) 10853 11] 402 12) 30451 98] 1684 73/4157 77) 18784 58 
13221 59| 7235 05| 6199 34 16679 73} 18454 88 121 95 
14405 46 5550 00} 1600 00} 950 00 500 00 650 00 
26575 00} 4810 76) 13645 37) 4056 61] 963 88] 30794 85; 796 09 22254 76 
2000 00 | 13420 35 
3200 00 | 20433 13 
24150 20 ' 
500 00 | 

173157 34 6279 21 
4486 47) 62886 36/125425 22] 2815 50| 12605 85) 9436 90 58821 75 

8775 00 19417 99 4650 00} 2671 99 

1748937 81 2950 S30) 2575 38} 4553 65| 1945 42 
416939 93|14S531 79) 79179 65 13948 14] 18728 35] 36738 16 44521 15 
297390 45); 1000 00} 36743 39/101652 81 27045 20 800 4 40607 36 
97755 92}11648 57] 24027 83] 66814 24] 596 71 26544 53 21995 27 
8106 82) 7452 12) 31277 67] 49149 70) 467 38) 65986 81 29372 08 
44251 07 


a 





125151 09|4157 77'338421 53 











APPENDIX, No. 3. 
LIST OF TRANSFERS directed by the Secretary of the Treasury from and to Bank United States and 
Offices, from 6th June to 14th December, 1829. 

















o Date. Where from.| Where to. | Amount, 

1|June 8,1829|;New York, |Washington, 100,000 

9; « « |B’k U.States, do 50,000 

3, « “« |New York, do 150,000 

do B’k U. States} 1,865,000 

New Orleans, do 75,000 

Louisville, do 50,000 

Cincinnati, do 115,000 

B’k U. States, | Baltimore, 135,000 

de Norfolk, 80,000 

do Fayetteville, 20,000 

do Charleston, 200,000 

do Savannah, 15,000 

do Mobile 35,000 

Portland, Portsmouth, 20,000 

do Boston, 90,000 

New-York, do 40,000 

Providence, |New York, 140,000 

Hartford, do ‘35,000 

New York, /|Richmond, 70,000 

do Charleston, 80,000 

Cincinnati, |Pittsburgh, 15,000 

3ijJuly 8, ** |New-York, |Washington, 100,000 
32|Aug.3, “ | do do 100,000 | 

33; “ '!Baltimore, do 50,000 

Sept.1,“ |New York, do 100,000 

9, * ‘'Louisville, Pittsburgh, 20,000 





e Date, 




















Where from.| Where to. | Amount. 
Sept9,1829/Charleston, /|Fayetteville, 10,000 

«  « 1|B’k U.States, |Norfolk, 20,000 

« s¢ =6|New York, do 20,000 

66 s* Louisville, Nashville, 20,000 

44, 14, “ |New York, |Washington, 100,000 
45| * ‘¢ |Boston, do 40,000 
47| 21, ‘* |Charleston, | Fayetteville, 20,000 
49|}Oct. 5, ** |New York, |Norfolk, 50,000 
50 18, * do Washington, 100,000 
51|Nov.2, “ |B’k U. States,|Norfolk, 50,000 
$2)...* “ |New York, |Washington, | 100,000 
53 Boston, do 50,000 
63 B’k U. States,|Norfolk, 50,000 
64 New York, |Washington, | 100,000 
65 do Norfolk, 50,000 
66 do Washington, 100,000 
67 B’k U States,. do 100,000 
68 Boston, do 25,000 
69) Dec.14, ** do B’k U. States, 500,000 
7QO| * “ |New York, do 1,000,000 
71; ** ** iNew Orleans, do 400,000 
72. ** |B’k U. States, | Baltimore, 300,000 
Tae 6 do Charleston, 50,000 
741 “ “© ({Savannah,  |Norfelk, 50,000 
| 7,055,000 





From the above statement, the annual amount of the transfers made for the Government, free of expense, 


may be inferrred. 





Porrsyirxr, May 1. Arrivals Extra.—By Canal, ar- 
rived several two story framed houses, all ready to be 
placed in the most eligible situation. They are well fin- 
ished and complete in all their parts, and only require 
the aid of a few nails to place them in perfect order. A 
few more such consignments will be duly appreciated 
by the numbers who are now in want of lodgings,and we 
trust our Philadelphia friends may find the venture to 
yield such profit as to induce them to fill our return 
boats with similar cargoes. A Mount Holly (N.J.) pa- 
per mentions that a building is framing at that place to 
be transported here. 


Chesa eand Delaware Canal.——The Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal continues to do a good and increas- 
ing business. An advertisement which appeared late- 
ly, says— 

**Having ascertained that Arks, Floats, and Rafts, can 
pass through the canal without injury, they will hereaf- 
ter be permitted to use it under proper regulations. — 
The canal is in fine order, and can be navigated by ves- 
sels of 95 feet in length, 21 feet beam, and drawing & 
feet water. Horses for towing can always be had at 
moderate price, at the Tide Locks,” 
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THE MAIL ROBBERS. side and one outside passenger. When we got opposite 


On Tuesday the trial of George Wilson, one of the pi sete men ea ieenar . va | 
mail robbers, came on in the District Court in this city. | ..,:dity and yehemence—“Stop, or I’ll blow sad cute 
The indictment included six counts, and it was agreed | a , saw a man on the right hand side of = ja 
ed the prisoners separately. After great difficulty the | with a pistol in his hand. On the left was another who sho 
ollowing jury was impannelled— had a pistol in his hand. The question now went round 
John Britton, affirmed, Thomas Black, sworn, among the passengers, whether there were any pistols 
Henry Nerr, sworn, John G. Watmough, sworn, ) on board, or any dirks. ‘There were none, and the pas- 
Charles Pierce, affirmed, Isaac Parry, affirmed, sengers as if by common consent, with the exception of 


Frederick Gaul, sworn, = Jonathan Guest, affirmed, | one, remained quiet, and each began to take care of his 
George Greiner, sworn, John U. Fraley, sworn, own valuables. 
John Melbeck, sworn, Jesse Wali, affirmed. The passengers were now ordered to get out of the 


Mr. Gilpin opened the case, in a neat and lucid | stage one ata time. I was the second or third in order. 
speech, detailing the events of the Robbery from its | Previous to my getting out, I disposed of a considerable 
commencement to its completion. sum of money. My pocket book with about 15 dollars, 

Samuel M’Crea was driver of the Reading mail onthe | I placed in my bosom. My watch I endeayored to se- 
Gth December last. Left the city at half past 2 in the | crete. When they got hold of me they first searched 
morning. There were nine passengers, one outside.~- | my sleeves. The man who did so had an Irish accent, 
When I got opposite Turner’s lane, I saw a man start- | He was of 2 muscular rebust make, and ofa middle stat- 
ing out, who got my off leader by the head, and turned | ure. He then proceeded to examine my pockets, and 
him around to the right. Two menthen stepped up, | not finding my pocket boek there, he presently discov- 
one on each side opposite the box, and-each of them | ered it where I had placed it, in my bosom. He next 
presented a pistol to me and ordered me to stop. I tried | took my watch—next the seal of a Corporation which I 
to get on but could’nt. They struck my lamps with / bad in my waistcoat pocket. I remonstrated against his 
their pistols, broke them, and put them out. One of taking that, as it was of no value to him. He put it in 
them then ordered me off the box on the ground. They | bis pocket, but upon repeating my request, he first ex- 
then demanded the money from the gentleman who | amined it and then returned it tome. In my waistcoat 
was sitting by my side. He wanted to keep it, but he-| pocket he also found a small silvercase with toothpicks 
thrust his hands into his pocket, and took it out—the | &c. 1 told him it contained lancets, that I was a physic- 
robbers tied his hands behind his back, then stepped up | ian and they would be of no use to him, and that, with 
to the coach door, opened it, and told the passengers to | some reluctance he returned to me. He next took 
come outone ata time. They didso; and were robbed | some change out of my pocket, he had now examined 
one after another. While one did this the other two | all my pockets, but he resumed his search. I was afraid 
stood guard. ‘The two who stood guard were on each | he would alight upon the money I had concealed, and I 
side of the coach; the one on the right hand had a pistol | told him it was of no use to scarch further, and I begged 
in each hand. I could not see the other. One of them | him to give me back halfa dollar to pay my expences. 
then jumped into the coach, and took the saddle bags | He or one otherof the 3 did so. While all this was going 
and valises, and what he could find, and threw them | on, one of them stood with a pistol presented tome. He 
into the road. He jumped up and got hold ef the mails, | then left me, having tied my hands; and passed to aneth- 
and threw them into the road on the left hand side.— | er passenger. 

The one on the left cut the mails open, and then jump-| After we had been all examined, one of the robbers 
ed down on the right hand and caught and tied me.— | went into the stage and threw out the baggage, They 
He then put the whole ten passengers into the stage | then proceeded to the back part ofthe stage and took 
again, and ordered me te get up on my seat, One of the trunks from the boot, cut open one of them, and af- 
them stepped round on the other side and took me bythe | terwards put the passengers in the stage with their hands 
arms, and set me on the seat. They then jumped down | tied, and then tied the horses to the fence, and after- 
and led the horses to the fence, and tied the two horses. | wards, as I suppose, from hearing their voices, went to- 
They then left the stage and walked over to where they | wards the city. 1 saw two men distinctly. I had a 
had left the mails—as well as I could see inthe dark. I | glimpse ofa third on the left hand side of the stage. I 
suppose they examined them and cleared out. I did’nt | saw nothing of the driver during the robbery of the pas- 
see them go. I rose up and tried to see or hear them | sengers. I saw two pistols—one in the hand of the man 
go off, but could not, they went off so easy. We re- | who superintended our examination, and the other in 
mained there some length of time; | can’t tell how long. | the hands of the manI caught a glimpse of. The man 
I then jumped down and got my horses loose and turn- | that held the pistol somewhat stooped. He was a young 
ed them inte the road. 1 got the passengers in—they | man above the middle stature, fair face, no whiskers, 
were all out when they were tied—and drove back to | and no beard tobe seen. The one on the left, of whom I 
town. I believe my life was in danger-—I do, or I | caught a glimpse, appeared rather a tall man. The 
should not have given up the mail. ‘The one who tied | barrels of the pistels I saw were white. 

me did not keep his pistol in his hands all the time he A gold watch was here produced which the witness 
robbed the passengers. He had his coat buttotied up, | fully indentified as being his property, and the one of 
and when he went to tie them he thrust his pistol in his | which he had been robbed, as above described. 

breast. The others kept their pistols in their hands.— + ys . ’ 
Saw no other peanntal saat: The mail bag was oe eae topes mean 

cut open after it was in the road. The stage was bound, Did - man who held the pistol in his hand pre- 
to Reading and Harrisburgh. Witnes had travelled on | $¢nt itat you ; 

that road about two montis. A. He pointed it towards my pores 

Witness was employed to carry the mail by John Mil- | @- Were you nota little jocular: 
timan of Harrisburg.. He never told me I was hired to A. When the robbery was over and most of us found 
drive a mail, only a stage. Gave no security and took | W© had saved our valuables, it became a scene of jocu- 
no oath. The night was dark, and could only see five larity. ’ : de li . : 
er six yards off. Thought his life out of danger only | Professor Frederick List, resides in Philadelphia, was 
when-he got safe back to town. a passenger in the Reading mail on the 6th December 

Dr. Isaac Heister resides at Reading; isa physician,— | last. We started from the Union Hotel at about half 
Was in the Reading mail from Philadelphia on the morn- past two in the morning. It was very dark. There 
ing of the 6th December last. It was Sunday morning, | were ten passengers nine inside and one out. I fell 
between twe and three o’clock. There were cight in- | asleep, and was awoke in a moment as if the stage had 
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upset. Twe lanterns were cracked. I did net know what 
was the matter until I heard some of the passengers in- 
quiring for pistols. Soon after two persons came to the 
two opposite doors of the stage and opened them. I 
must correct myself, I recollect the one on the left con- 
tinued shut. The man standing on that side said 
‘fat your peril do not open this.” The man on the 
right side then said in a high tone, ‘fyou shall not 
be hurt if you do not resist.” I was on the front seat 
with my back to the driver. [The Professor here 
described the mode of robbery in terms similar to the 
preceding witness.] One of the robbers said to me in 
a satirical tone, “It’s a pity the gentlemen have no pis- 
tols.” They tied his hands; when he turned round he 
saw the other passengers standing, and a tall thin man 
*‘more thin than tall,” with a large pistol in his hand 
presenting it continually to the passengers, command- 
ing them from time to time to stand still. Most of the 
passengers, seemed to have an intention of putting the 
fellows in good humor. 

Their whole proceedings seemed to be as though 
they intended to go on methodically to the last step. — 
One of the passengers, Mr. Clark, remarked that the 
passengers would have done better by resisting. He 
made the remark to the man that had the pistol, who 
answered—“you would haye seen the consequences 
then.” It occured to me that another stage was running 
that way, and I remarked that if the six e’clock stage 
should come along, that they (the robbers) would be 
overrun. This seemed to hurry them. One of them 
called fora passenger who was the owner of a trunk; I 
stepped forward. He asked me if it was mine: I told 
him I had nothing in it but papers, which were of value 
to me, but of none to them; but he was not disposed to 
make ceremony, so he took his knife and cut it up.— 
They ordered us to keep quiet. 

After a time one of the passengers got loose and un- 
tied the rest of us. We then got out of the coach and 
found ourjtrunks cut up & all the contents on the ground. 

Witness saw one pistol employed, and felt another. 
The man who guarded them with a pistol was a thin 
man—-his face quite thin. 

Q. How did you feel the pistol? 

A. The man in searching me almost embraced me, 
and I felt a pistol or something like it in his bosom. 

In addition to this a great mass of evidence was ad- 
duced, which occupied the Court until Friday evening, 
the 30th ult. On Saturday the Jury received their 
charge, and after being out half an hour, returned with 
averdict of eurrry. The prisoner was then sent to 
the Arch Street Prison.—U. S. Gazette. 


JUDGE BALDWIN’S CHARGE. 


Charge of Judge Batywin to the Jury in the case of the 
U. States vs. George Wilson, for Mail Robbery. 


Tue prisoner is on his trial before you charged with a 
violation of the provisions of an act of Congress, for es- 
tablishing and regulating the Post Office department,by 
robbing the carrier of the mail of the United States of 
the mail, and in effecting such robbery putting in jeop- 
ardy the life of the person having the charge thereof by 
the use of dangerous weapons. The first inquiry which 
you will have to make is, what is the law by which you 
are to apply the facts which have been in evidence be- 
fore you as a test of the guilt or innocence of the prison- 
ers: the second is whether the facts bring the case with- 
in the law. ; 

The offence consists in robbing the carrier of the mail 
or other person entrusted therewith of the mail or cf part 
thereof; the question of law which comes first under 
your consideration, is what is a rebbing of the carrier of 
the mail? The act of Congress makes use of the word 
rob without defining it, but it is a word which long be- 
fore the act of Congress had received a settled construc- 
tion by the common law both of this country and that 
from which we derive our legal institutions: its meaning 
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is as fixed as any word can be by its common accepta- 
tion and adoption in the laws both of the governments 
of all the states and the union, and this is its definition. 
“The stealing or taking from the person of another, or 
in the presence of another, property of any amount,with 
such a degree of force or terror as to induce the party to 
part with the property unwillingly.” This is the true 
meaning and the judicial exposition of what the ancient 
writers on the law declare to be robbery. The felonious 
taking from the person of another money or goods of any 
value, by putting him in fear. 

It was formerly doubted whether it was not necessary 
to give the courts of the United States jurisdiction to 
try,and power to punish offences, that they should be de- 
fined or explained by the law prescribing the punish- 
ment, but it has been decided by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the country, that the word robbery when used 
in an act of Congress must be understood in the sense in 
which it is recognized and defined at common law. This 
court is bound so to consider it and to declare that the 
robberythus defined is the offence intended to be punish- 
ed by the law under which the prisoner is indicted; this 
decision of the Supreme Court is part of the law of this 
case from which we cannot depart, and it must be taken 
as such by all inferior tribunals; our oaths forbid us to 
say itis not the law of the land, & we think that you will 
not be disposed to say on yoursthatit isnot so. Should 
you agree with the court in their declaration of the law, 
you will inquire whether the evidence before you 
amounts to satisfactory proof of the fact that any person 
at the time and place laid in the indictment, as identifi- 
ed by the testimony, did take from the carrier of the 
mail of the U.States or other person intrusted therewith, 
such mail or any part thereof, under such circumstances 
as by the rules of the common law would amount to the 
crime of robbery, as defined and illustrated in what has 
been read to you. You ought to have no difficulty in 
point of law in saying that the case now under consider- 
ation is the one which was in the contemplatien of Con- 
gress, and punishable by the law of 1825, which is the 
guide to your judgment. 

You will perceive by this law, that there are two spe- 
cies of robbery. 1. A robbery of the mail under such 
circumstances as amount to the offence by the princi- 
ples of the common law, recognized and adopted by the 
Supreme Court.—2. A robbery effected by putting in 
jeopardy the life of the person having the custody of the 
mail, by the use of dangerous weapons. The first is 
punishable only by imprisonment, but the latter costs 
the life ofthe offender. To ascertain then what is this 
high offence which calls for the highest punishment 
which the laws can prescribe, becomes a duty of the 
first importance to all who are entrusted with the admin- 
istration of justice—in performing it, our first and last ob- 
ject must be to find out what is the law, its true mean- 
ing, and the interpretation it ought to receive from us. 
It is in these words—‘‘Or if in effecting such robbery of 
the mail, the first time, the offender shall wound the 
person having custody thereof, or put his life in jeopardy 
by the use of dangerous weapons, such offender or of- 
fenders shall suffer death.” 

To constitute this offence, three things must occur: 
the mail must be robbed, it must be effected by putting 
in jeopardy the life ofthe person who has it in custody, 
and this must be done with dangerous weapons. On the 
first the court has given you their opinion of the law by 
which you ought to be governed. If a robbery has been 
committed, then the all important question arises—was 
the life of the driver put in jeopardy? To judge cor- 
rectly on this subject, our only safe rule is to be found 
in the law itself; the acts and words of the makers of 
our laws furnish the best evidence of their meaning and 
intention, and that when ascertained is the law itself.— 
The first act of Congress which punished this offence 
was passed in February, 1792. By the 17th section it 
was punishable with death to rob the carrier of the mail 
of the United States of the mail—or robbing the mail of 
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any letter or parcel—or stealing the mail—or stealing 
and taking from the mail or from any post office any 
letter or packet. 

In 1794, a distinction was made between these offen- 
ces; robbing the carrier of the mail remained capital as 
before; the other acts were punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment only, according to the aggravation of the of- 
fence. 

In 1799, another law was passed in the same words as 
the present, except that for the first offence of robbing 
the carrier of the mail, the punishment of forty stripes 
was added to ten years imprisonment, and the word 
much was inserted before the word wound. 

The law of 1810 omitted the whipping and the word 
much. The part of the law of 1825, which bears on the 
case of the prisoner, is a literal copy of the first part of 
the 19th section of that act. 

It appears that this phrase, “or put his life in jeopar- 
dy,”’ have been used in three different laws,the last pas- 
secl twenty-six vears after the first, it must have been 
well considered, its legal meaning must have been well 
understood, if it had been deemed at allambiguous at 
first, it would have been superseded by some other ex- 
pression in the subsequent acts of Congress, but it seems 
to haye been retained as a phrase better expressive of 
the intention of the law makers, than any others which 
could have been substittued for it. 

The meaning of this expression in the law of 1810, 
was scttled in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the district of Maryland and Pennsylvania, in 1818, on 
the trial of the Hares and Alexander at Baltimore, for 
robbing the mail, and of Wood in this place as an ac- 
cessary. In the three first cases the Court declared,— 
**That robbing the carrier of the mail of the U.States or 
other person entrusted therewith, of such mail, by stop- 
ping him on the highway, demanding the surrender of 
the mail, and at the same time showing weapons calcu- 


Jated to take his life, such as pistols or dirks, putting | fences coming within such construction, as if the very 


him in fear of his life, and obtaining possession of the 
mail by such means, against the will of the carrier, is 
such a robbing of the mail and sucha putting of the 
life of the carrier or other person entrusted therewith in 
jeopardy, as comes within the terms of the law making 
the offence capital.”” The jury adopted this as the law, 
found the prisoners guilty, they were sentenced to 
death, and executed, except one, who received a par 

don on the capital charge. 

Wood was tried before this Court as an accessary to 
this robbery, and on his trial Judge Washington thus 
laid down the law to the jury: “As to the nature of the 
offence of which Joseph I. Hare was convicted, (allud- 
ing to the Baltimore trials) the Court does not enter- 
tain a doubt, we think, that putting the mail carrier in 
fear and his life in peril or danger, is putting his life in 


jeopardy within the meaning and intent of the act of | peril and danger of his life by the use of dangerous wea- 


Congress; and if the jury should be of opinion, under 
the circumstances which attended this transaction, that 








expression of “put his life in jeopardy,” after it has re- 
ceived a judicial exposition in two Circuit Courts.— 
There is no rule of law better settled which has longer 
been sanctioned by the universal consent of courts and 
legislatures, or more deeply interwoven in all systems of 
jurisprudence than this—that where a word or set 
of words has received a fixed and determinate 
meaning, and is afterwards used in alaw, it is with 
a reference to such meaning, as much so as if that 
meaning had been superadded as a definition. It is on 
this principle that the word rob and robbery is consid- 
ered as defined by its mere use and adoption in a law, 
So if the word deed, will, bond, note, &c. as used in 
this same Jaw,requires any explanation of what Congress 
meant by their use, we must look to the common law 
for it. The word jeopardy was not the first time seen 
in the act of 1825: it has been in use from the beginning 
of the government; it is in the fifth amendment to the 
constitution: ‘*Nor shal! any person be subject for the 
same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb.”? = 1ts_ meaning was well understood to be the 
same as peril or danger, and it has been since used and 
expounded in the same sense, 

It would be a sorry reflection on the wisdom of Con- 
gress to suppose them ignorant in 1825 of the meaning 
ofa word so familiar to them and to all the Courts of the 
Union. We are bound to suppose that they intended 
to adopt it with its fixed and settled definition given 
both by law makers and law expounders, unless some- 
thing can be found in the law which compels us to give 
it some other to make it consistent with its different en- 
actments. On a careful examination of all its provisions, 
we can find nothing at variance with the exposition 
which bad been given tothe same words in another law, 
and are clearly of opinion that it was adopted with a 
full knowledge that such was its true legal import, and 
should so be taken in all future prosecutions for any of- 


language of the court had been incorporated into it as 
one of its descriptions of the offence. 

But if this were a new question, we should entertain 
as little doubt about it as our predecessors have done.— 


| We think the intention of the law is manifestly apparent 
) in the terms which are used and the punishment affixed 


to the commission of the different ofiences therein enu- 
merated, the first of which is robbery of the mail with 
no other circumstances attending it but such as consti- 
tute the crime ofrebbery at common law, which is pun- 
ishable with no less than five or more than ten years im- 
prisonment for the first offence, and death for the sec- 
ond. You will observe that the robbery effected by 
putting the life of the carrier in jeopardy, is not a dis- 
tinct offence, but a more aggravated species of mail rob- 
bery: if it does not consist in putting the driver in fear, 


| pons, or the threat or offer to use them, then it must be 


} 


necessary that some act should be done with dangerous 


Boyer (the driver) was put in fear or in danger of his | weapons which does actually put his life in jeopardy,by 
life, the offence of the prisoner was capital.”? So strong | a blow, a stab or shot, for there can be no middie kind 
was the conviction on the mind of this humane and em- | of jeopardy greater-than the offer or threat to strike, 


inent Judge, that this was the law, that he so gave it in | stab or shoot, and jess than the direct perpetration of ei- 
charge to the jury; though the District Attorney was | ther. 


willing to abandon the capital charge, the jury agreed 
with the Court and conyicted the prisoner capitally.— 
But the ingenuity of his counsel discovered a defect in 
the indictment, and he wastried again. Judge Washing- 
ton repeated his former charge on this point; the evi- 
dence, however, was not the same as on the former tri- 
al, the material witness having died, and the jury ac- 
quitted the prisoner of the capital offence. 

These cases are important, not only as affording a ju- 
dicial construction of a law from which the present one 
is copied word for word, which is entitled to very great 
respect, especially in a Court in which one of the Judg- 
es who gave this construction presided so long,and with 
such eminent public satisfaction and usefulness, but be- 
gause Congress have adopted and re-enacted the same 


| 


\ 





But this construction cannot avail the prisoner, for the 
wounding of the carrier is made an act of itself sufficient 
to bring the offence within the capital punishment.— 
‘*Shall wound the person having the custody thereof:’’ 
this makes the offence complete—“or shall put his life 
in jeopardy:”’ this is a distinct act; it need not be by the 
mere wounding, for that case is fully provided for in the 
preceding sentence. Whether the wound is light or 
dangerous, is immaterial, if done with a dangerous wea- 
pon; for the term much wound, as used in the law of 
1799, was altered in 1810 and 1825, by omitting the 
word much. So that a wounding which puts the life in 
jeopardy, forms no part of the description of the offence 
with which the prisoner ischarged. This will we think 
be as clear to your minds as to ours, by examining that 
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part of the law immediately following, which punishes danger. We think this principle can be easily settled 
the attempt to rob the mail, by assaulting the person | by analogy to the case of homicide in self-defence. A 
having the custody thereof, by shooting at him, or his | man may defend his life or person, when it is in danger, 
horse, or mule, or threatening him with dangerous wea- | by taking the life of the assailant; and it is not necessa- 


pons, by imprisonment not less than two, or more than 
ten years. 

Stealing the mail is made a distinct offence with the | 
same punishment asthe last. Cutting a mail bag or do- | 
ing the other acts enumerated in the 23d section of the | 
saine law, with intent to rob or steal the mail, are pun- | 
ishable by fine not exceeding 500 dollars, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding three years. Here are four distinct | 
offences. I. Actually robbing the mail of two species. | 
1. Robbery as defined at common law. 2. By putting | 
the life of a driver in jeopardy. I. Attempt to commit | 
robbery by assaulting the carrier. III. Stealing the | 
mail. 1V.Cutting the bags,&c. with intent to rob or steal. 

From this view of the act of Congress, it is clear that | 
it intended not only to make a difference between the 
different species of robbery, but the different modes of | 
attempting orintending to commit it. If by assaulting 
the driver, &c. the Court may inflict as high a punish- 
ment as for actual robbery; if by cutting open the mail 
bags, the punishment is limited to a fine of $500, or 3 





ry that he should wait to receive a blow or shot, but 
may take life before any injury is actually inflicted; if 
the danger is impending, his life may be truly said to be 
put in jeopardy. If a man with a drawn pistol in his 
hand threaten to blow out his brains if he does not sur- 
render his property, the one assailed may take the life 
ofthe other. The driver might in this case have taken 
the life of any of the robbers, and would have been per- 
fectly justified in law in so doing, because his life was in 
danger. And if the driver was placed in such circum- 
stances as justified taking life, his life was in jeopardy 
according to the true meaning of the act of Congress. 

It isa question of danger, and not of fear; whether 
the driver had the iron nerves of the little Perry county 
witness, or was timid, is not material. Clark’s life was 
as much in danger as any other passenger, and though 
he isastranger to the feeling of fear, he would have 
been as much justified in killing the robber as any one 
who would do it under the influence of fear. 

The Court have no hesitation in saying to you, as mat- 


years imprisonment the circumstance which so highly 
aggravates the offence, is the offer or threat of violence | 
to the carrier or shooting at him,his horse or mule—it is 
not in the mere attempt or intent to commit the felony. 


ter of law, that such acts are putting life in peril, danger 
and jeopardy, within the express Ictter of the law, if you 
credit the testimony of the witnesses—if any one of you 
driving a stage at the dead hour of the night, should see 
No one could doubt that if the prisoner was indicted | three men suddenly rush upon you with drawn pistols, 
for attempting to rob the mail by assaulting the carrier, | one seize your horses, and two others approach you 
or threatening him with dangerous weapons, the evi- | with such expressions as have been testified to you, 
dence in this case, if believed by the jury wou!d bring} would you not feel your life in jeopardy, when it was 
him within the expressed words of the law. If the pris- | held at the mercy of a highway rebber, with his pistol 
oner running up to the stage ona dark night, with aj at your breast; and if you were thus compelied to part 
pistolin his hand directed to the driver, should order | with property entrusted to your care, could you with 
him to stop the stage, or he would blow his d—-d guts | truth say you had net been robbed by putting your life 
or brains out, it would be not only an assault on the dri-| in imminent danger. ‘here is no magic in words, nor 
ver, but a threatening of him with dangerous weapons. | is law that mystical science whose words of art are en- 
This is a position against which no counsel would be har- | veloped in hidden meanings; if jeopardy does not mean 
dy enough to contend—it would shock the common} danger, peril, reasonable fear and well grounded appre- 
sense of all mankind to say that this was not the very | hension, we are ata lossto give the word any definite 
case contemplated by the law which it intended to| meaning—as used in the constitution ‘‘jeopardy of life 
mark with signal punishment. Not for the mere attempt | or limb,” it can admit of no other interpretation than 
to commit the crime, but for doing it under such cir-| such as is mentioned—so we think it is received and u- 
cumstances of enormity and outrage saperadded to the | sed in common acceptation—so it has been judicially 
offence. ‘This consideration affords an easy solution of | expounded, and we think adopted and uscd in the 
the question what are the acts which make robbery a} law. 
capital offence. They are the same as those which make | If we are mistaken in adopting such lights to guide 
the attempt to rob as heinous an oifence as its actual; us we know not where to find better ones, and shall 
perpetration; there is reason in this construction; for | find ourselves utterly unable to expound the laws of 
every offence is highly aggravated, which is attended | the country by any certain rule—the words of the law 
with threats to take the life of an innocent unoffending | to which so much importance is atlached, become 
individual, and assaulting him with a pistol held at his| nugatory and of no effect, if though all must admit that 
person; it is adding crime to crime, and will require | a robbery thus effected is a capital offence, yet when 
much legal subtlety to convince men of sound under-| any case occurs the ambiguity of the word jeopardy 
standing, that it was not the intent of the law to punish | is so great as to admit of no application to any state of 
both, when committed at the same time. This constric-| facts. If therefore you shall believe that a robbery of 
tion too meets the object of the law, which undoubtedly | the mail has been committed by the prisoner and that 
was, as appears to us, by its very words, to punish rob-| in effecting it he hus done such acts as created in the 
bery capitally, when committed by the perpetration of | mind of the driver a well grounded apprehension of 
an offence which putthe life of the carrier in danger, | danger to his life, in case of resistance or refusing to 
and enabled the perpetrator to consummate the offence. | give up the mail.—lIf his life was actually in danger, or 
Why shall we not apply the same rule to the commission | he really believed it to be so, then the robbery was com- 
as to the attempt to commit the offence? can it be cred-| mitted by putting his life in jeopardy. It is not neces- 
ible that Congress did not mean to discriminate between | sary that the danger should exist at the moment of giv- 
the mere robbery of the mail, and doing it attended | ing up the mail if it ceased in consequence of the dri- 
with the use of deadly weapons by an assault on the per-| ver’s submission from a reasonable fear of his life if he 
son of the carrier, and threats of death in case of resist-| resisted or refused. ‘The law implies that the fear con- 
ance? the law itself furnishes a most decisive answer; in| tinued during the whole transaction, it was but one ect, 
the one case, it is imprisonment for the the first offence, | one offence deriving its character from the circumstan- 
and death in the other, if life is put in jeopardy. In af-| ces attending its inception, which was an attempt to 
fixing this meaning to the word jeopardy,we differ from | commit a rubbery by putting the life of the carrier in 
the defendant’s counsel, principally as to the degree of | jeopardy,ending inthe consummation by the same means, 
danger, peril or hazard, which it implies. They con-| In applying the evidence of this part to the case, you 
tend, it must be extreme, imminent, and one of them, will bear in mind that the prisoner is on trial for the rob- 
that there muS&t be a struggle and personal conflict be-| bery of the mail, not of the passengers, the latter is not 
tween the driver and the rubber, in order to put hfe in| an offence within the jurisdiction of this court, and that 
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the subject of your inquiry is whether his life was put | 
in peril. The next question is whether the robbery | 
and putting in jeopardy the life of the driver, was done 
with dangerous weapons—it is hardly necessary for us 
to say that pistols are such weapons—they certainly are | 
so—it is a use of them to point them at another, accom- | 
panied with words which denote an intention of injury, | 























your oath makes the law your only guide to your vers 
dict. You are not to look to its consequences or the 
punishment which may result; you only find that an of- 
fence has been committed, such as is defined in the law, 
and must be governed by the same rules of evidence, 
whether the punishment is death, fine or imprisonment. 
In all capital cases appeals are made to the feelings of 


or without words if they are shown and so held as to) jurors to induce them to be influenced by other con- 
plainly indicate a design to do so in case of resistance or | siderations than such as grow out of the law and the ev- 
refusal to consent to the objects intended to be effect- | idence, but such appeals must be listened to with cau- 
ed by their production and display. tion. It is for the National Legislature to prescribe the 

It need not be pointed at the driver. If you believe | punishment of effence, itis not for you or us to arraign 
it was intended to be used in case of resistance or refu-| their justice or wisdom, and in performing our respec- 
sal to surrender the mail, or if it was seen by the driver, | tive duties in the administration of criminal justice, we 
and he had reasonable cause for believing it would be | must go in the safe road prescribed by the laws as their 
soused. A pistol in the hands of the robber by means | expounders, but without assuming the power to repeal, 
and terror of which the carrier is robbed of the mail, is | alter, dispense or annul their provisions. It isthe most 
a dangerous weapon and it is not necessary that it be | painful duty imposed on us to become the agents thro’ 
proved to have been charged, the presumption is that | whose judgment punishment must reach an offender, 


it was so until the contrary is proved, these are the 
words in which the law has been heretofore given in 
charge toa Jury by our lamented predecessors—and 
we fully concur therein. The law does not say that to | 
constitute the crime the pistol shall be loaded, or a dirk | 
be drawn from its sheath, and we see no reason for giv- | 
ing to it such a construction. We entirely agree with 

Judge Washingtion that the presumption is that the 





but we must in all cases meet it with an honest and firm 
purpose, to do justice between the public and the ac- 
cused, by an even, steady course. We cannot vary in 
the rules of evidence, accordingly as they apply to of- 
fences of greater or less degree of atrocity—no man can 
be convicted unless on clear and satisfactory proof of 
guilt. Ifa jury have a reasonable, well founded doubt 
of guilt, they must acquit of even the lowest offences— 





pistol was charged—and that “this presumption assumes | we know of no other rule for the highest. As to evi- 
the form of positive proof, the demand of the mail hav- | dence it must be the best the nature of the case and the 
ing been accompanied by a threat to blow out the | ability of the party admits of—in cases of assault and bat- 
brains of the carrier, if he refused to deliver it, which | tery—there can be no other rule in murder, unless it 
could not have been effected unless the pistols were | shall be required to prove the fact by some means of in- 
charged, and in all respects prepared to endanger life. | formation more certain than human testimony. As to 
Our opinion then is that in point of Jaw the facts giv- | the law it must meet the evidence and the case, wheth- 
en in evidence in this case if believed by the jury, do | er it does so or not is for the Court first and the Jury af- 
amount to the offence for which the prisoner is indict- | terwards to decide—but if it does in their opinion mect 
ed—if such shou!d be likewise your opinion, you may | the case of the prisoner, obedience to the law, is as 
find him guilty generally, if on the other hand you shall | much the duty of a citizen in the Jury: box as out of it. 
believe the prisoner has robbed the mail—but has not | He violates every duty if when his reason and judgment 
effected it by putting the life ef the driver in jeopardy, | are entirely convinced of the guilt of the accused—he 
or has not done so by the use of dangerous weapons, you | acts againsts such conviction from feelings of humanity, 
will find him guilty of the robbery charged in the in- | merely arising from the nature of the punishment—he 
dictment, and not guilty of effecting it by the putting | does not in the words of his oath “a true verdict give 
the life of the driver in jeopardy by dangerous weapons | according to law.” ‘he degree of punishment cannot 
—if you think there has been no robbery of the mail by | alterthe weight of the evidence or the meaning and 
the prisoner you will find him not guilty generally. | words of the law; and a Jury are bound to render 
We have thus stated to you the law of this case un- | their verdict according to these alone, be the crime or 
der the solemn duties and obligations imposed on us, | its punishment what it may. We have made these re- 
under the clear conviction that in doing so, we have | marks not from any belief that they are necessary for this 
presented to you the true test by which you will apply _ Jury, but from the hope that hereafter our attention may 
the evidence to the case—but you will distinctly un- } be more confined to the true subjects of our inquiry, 
derstand that you are the judges both of the law&fact in | and less directed to matters which are exclusively tor 
a criminal case, and are not bound by the opinion of the | the cognizance ofa tribunal to whom is intrusted the 
court; you may judge for yourselves, and if you should | enactment of laws defining and prescribing offence. 
feel it your duty to differ from us, you must find your| Our attention has been called to other questions of 
verdict accordingly. At the same time it is our duty to | law which may affect the prisoner's case; it is contend- 
say, that it isin perfect accordance with the spirit of | ed by his counsel that the act of Congress under which 
our legal institution, that courts should decide questions | he is on trial being highly penal, ought to be construed 
of law and the juries of facts—the nature of the tribu-| strictly. This is a rule of construction of statutes as old 
nals naturally leads to this division of duties, and it is| and well established as law itself and must be always 
better for the sake of public justice that it should be so; } borne in mind by Courts and Juries. It is founded on 
when the law is settled by the court there is more cer- | the tenderness of the law for the rights of individuals 
tainty than when done by a jury, it will be better known | and on the plain and universal principle that the pow- 
and more respected in public opinion. But if you are | er of punishment is vested in the Legislature and not in 
prepared to say that the law is different from what you | the Judicial department—it is the Legislature & not the 
have heard from us, you are in the exercise of a consti- | Court which is to define a crime and ordain the punish- 
tutional right todoso. We have only one other re- | ment. 
mark to make on this subject—by taking the law as| But though penal laws are to be construed strictly — 
given by the court, you incur no moral responsibility; | they are not to be construed so strictly as to defeat the 
in making a rule of your own, there may be some dan- obvious intention of the Legislature. The maxim is 
ger of mistake. | not to be so applied as to narrow the words of the stat- 
These remarks apply to the expositions of the act of | ute soas to excluded cases which those words in their 
Congress as made to vou by the court; but if yeu are | ordinary acceptation or in that sense in which the Le- 
of opinion that the evidence in this case brings it with- | gislature has obviously used them, would comprehend. 
in that act, or in other words, that in effecting the rob- | Their intention is to be collected from the words they 
bery of the mail the life of the driver was put in jeopar-, employ. If there is no ambiguity in the words, there 
dy, you have no discretion and no dispensing pewer, | is no reom for construction. ‘The Court cannot depart 
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from the plain meaning of a penal act of Congress, in | are murderers, both are robbers in the eye of the law, 
search of an intention which the words do not suggest, | of reason and justice. No principle can be better set- 
but it is not enough to authorize a conviction under it | tled or ought to be maintained with more care than this; 
that the case comes within the mischief for reason ofa it would be in vain to pass laws for the preventien or 
jaw, it must come within its provisions and be one of punishment of crimes if courts and juries were bound 
the enumerated cases for which it inflicts a punishment. | so to administer them, as to require definite proof thata 
These are rules settled by the Supreme Court which party accused committed every act necessary to bring 
we recommend for yeur adoptien, as safe and unerring | him within the law, though it was the joint act of him- 
guides. Ithas been contended that inasmuch as Sam- | self and associates who took an active part in the actual 
uel McCrea, from whom the mail is alleged to have | perpetration—there is no such rule in our Jurispru- 
been robbed, has not taken the oath directed by the 2d dence. The one contended for by the prisoner’s coun- 
section of the Post Office Law, the prisoners have com-| sel is only applicable to cases unknown to the laws of 
mitted no offence in robbing him of the mail—but we | the United States. In England there are felonies which 


cannot agree with the prisoner’s counsel in this position 
—the words of the law are, “if any person shall rob any 
driver ef the mail of the United States or other person 


| are punishable with death, unless the party accused is 
entitled te the benefit of clergy which exempts him 
from that punishment—there are cases in which by the 





entrusted therewith, of such mail’’—it does not say who | statutes of that country the party is deprived of this ben- 
shall haye taken the oath prescribed. We cannot think | efit—and these statutes are construed with extreme 
that because the oath has been omitted it was the inten- | strictness out of tenderness towards human life. But 
tion of the legislature that any person should be permit-| this principle is not applied to new created statutary 
ted to rob, steal and plunder the mail, letters and pack-| felonies. ‘They posess in England all the incidents 
ets it contains and put the life of the driver in jeopardy | which appertain to felony by the rules and principles 
with impunity. Ifyou are of opinion that McCrea was | of the common law—one of which is that all those who 
the carrier of the mail or was intrusted with it, you| are present, aiding and abetting when a felony is com- 
ought to have no hesitation in saying that robbing him | mitted, are principals. This has never been question- 
ofthe mail is the offence described in the law, to say ed there, the principle has been adopted here and has 


otherwise would be to repeal and nullify it. 

Another position has been taken by the prisoner’s 
counsel and very strongly pressed upon the Court—it is | 
this, thatWilson cannot be convicted on this indictment | 
as a principal offender unless he with his own hands | 
cemmitted the robbery and put the driver’s life in jeop- | 
ardy by the use of dangerous weapons—that the proof 
of all these acts must be brought home personally to | 
him and that it is not sufficient if they were committed 
by Porter or Poteet in his presence with his consent, 
direct aid and assistance. ‘lo support this positition it 
is allegec that by the Post Office Jaw the offence of 
principal and accessary, is distinct, punishable by dif- 
ferent sections of the law, and that Wilson can be reach- 
ed only by an indictment against him as accessory un- | 
der the 24th section. It is certainly a correct legal prin- | 
ciple, that an accessary cannot be. convicted on an in- 
dictment against him as a principal; the offences are dis- | 
tinct, though the punishment may be the same, and so | 
they are considered in this law—but it does not define | 
what shall be the legal line of discrimination between | 
the procuring, advising, or assisting in the doing or per- 
petrating any of the enumerated acts or crimes forbid- | 
den by the law; and the actually doing or perpetrating 
them. The rules before laid down as to the meaning 
and legal import of words used in laws must be applied | 
to this, if they have acquired it by long usage; judicial | 
exposition and common acceptation by legislative adop- 
tion, they must be presumed to be so intended unless a | 
different sense is affixed to them by the laws in which 
they are found. ‘There are no words in the law which 
have so acquired a more definite and specific meaning; | 
than procure, advise, and assist—as contra distinguished | 
from the actual commission of a crime—the latter is | 
the principal offence, the former only accessorial. If a | 
person does no more than procure, advise or assist, he | 
is only an accessory—but if he is present, consenting, 
aiding, procuring, advising, or assisting, he is a prin- | 
cipal and must be indicted as such. A crime may con- | 
sist of many acts which must all be committed in order | 
to complete the offence; but each person present con- | 
senting to the commission of the offence, and doing any 
one act which is either an ingredient in the crime, or 
immediately connected with, or leading to its commis- 
sion, is as much a principal as if he had with his own! 
hand committed the whole offence. You could not re- 
spect the laws of your country if they punished with 
less severity or made any discrimination between the | 
man who bound and held the victim and the one who 
gave a fatal blow—the robber who held the pistcl to 
your breast, or the ore whe «fled your pockets-—both 





| for your consideration. 


become one of universal application. 

That it fully meets the case now on trial we have not 
a doubt provided you believe the witnesses who have 
been examined. If Wilson was one of those who form- 
eda plan of robbing the carrier of the mail; if all were 
present; if each consented to the commission ofthe rob- 
bery, took any part in effecting it, or did any act tend- 
ing to its commission all are principals and in an equal 
degree. It is wholly immaterial which held or stop- 
ped the horses, threatened the driver, held the pistol 
at him or took the mail from the boot, all the various 
acts in relation to the driver and the mail constituted 
the crime of which each was guilty as completely as if 
he had effected it unassisted. Each one put the drivers 
life in jeopardy with dangerous weapons whether they 
were used by himself or accomplice. It is hard to de- 
cide which took the most efficient part in the scene,the 
night was dark and it was impossible for the driver or 
passengers to indentify which of the three committed 
the various specific acts which have been detailed.— 
They were all unknown and they took especial pains 
to conceal their persons from observation. The con- 
fessions of Wilson and the evidence of Poteet if believ- 
ed by you fill every chasm inthe testimony which in 
point of law in our opinion brings each of them within 
the express provisions of the law. But whether they 
are so in fact is your exclusive province to decide. Our 


| duty ends on this part of the case by instructing you as 


to the law. 

These are all the questions of law which are material 
We have already fatigued you, 
on those which arise from the evidence we forbear trom 
making any comments either by opinions or advice. 

There are four questions for your consideration: 

1. Was the carrier of the mail robbed of the mail at the 
time and place referred to? 

2. Was it effected by putting the life of the driver in 
jeopardy? 

3. Was it done with dangerous weapons? 

4. Was it done by the prisoner or by any of the ethers 
in his presence with his aid or assistance? 

If you can with a safe conscience answer these ques- 


| tions in the affirmative—your duty is plain—to say so 


by your verdict of guilty. 
Ifyou have reasonable doubt you must acquit, but 
the doubt must be a real honest one, whether the acis 


| charged have been committed by the prisoner or in his 


presence and with his aid orconsent. They must not 
be doubts about the policy, justice, or binding power of 
| the law, or in any way growing out of the degree of 
| punishment which may follow cony:ction.—U_S. Gazelle. 
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INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Second Annwal Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Infant School Society of the Northern Liberties and 
Kensington. 

The Board of Managers, in presenting a statement 
of their proceedings, during the past year, to the Socie- 
ty, feel deeply the responsibility resting upon them, as 
the representatives of an institution, the benefits of 
which, if rigitly directed, must be felt, not only in time 
but throughout eternity. To this institution, the eyes 
of many are directed with interest, viewing it as one of 
the grand means used by Providence to hasten the mil- 
lennial glory. It is an institution which invites the co- 
operation of the philanthropist and christian of every | 
sect and name; party spirit is excluded from its borders, 
discordant views are not permitted to come in collision; 
the rights of all are protected, while wone are permit- 
ted to have the ascendency. The Scriptures, without 
sectarian interpretation, are the basis on which our insti- 
tution rests for its present and future prospects of suc- 
cess. 

The period has arrived, when all must admit that the 
infant mind can, at an early age, he brought under the 
influence of instruction. The experience of every day | 
proves that the mind of a child can yery early be taught 
to think and reason on almost any subject, ‘To effect 
this, many were the plans of instruction suggested by | 
christian benevolence; but all were inefficient, until the 
benevolent design & complete success of infant schools, | 
convinced all that the system was calculated by its sim- | 
plicity, to meet the capacity of all classes of children. 

The utility of the infant school institution has been 
felt, not only in our city and in many parts of the civil- 
ized world, but also among the benighted sons of the | 
forest. The spirit of benevolence which actuated the 
devoted missionary to forsake all for the gospel, caused 
him to carry into operation this system ot education. In | 
the north and northwestern part of our own country, | 
several infant schools have been planted: the report 
rom these schools of the unexampled progress of the 
children, is such as to rejoice the hearts ofall who wish 
to see the knowledge of the Lord cover the earth, as | 


the waters do the channels of the mighty deep. Your | 
Board have felt their hearts encouraged and their hands 
strengthened by the encouragement extended to infant 
schools in their own country, and other parts of the 
world; and they would fondly hope that the zeal which | 
first prompted them to open an infant school in the N. 
Liberties, has not been extinguished, but still burns 
with unabated ardour. 

The number of children under the care of this soci- 
ety, since its commencement in May 1828, has, from the 
small number of 21, rapidly increased to 1454. The 
number under instruction during the last year has been 
1069, showing an increase of 420 since our last report. 
We have now under our care 4 schools and 8 teachers: 
4 principals at 175 dollars each, and 4 assistants at 100 | 
dollars each perannum. ‘The salary of teachers, rent 
of rooms, and other necessary expenses, considerably | 
exceed 100 dollars per month, 

It will be seen by our Treasurer’s report, that the ex- | 
penses of our schools far exceed our annual receipts | 
from subscribers and donors. And will a generous pub- 
lic permit this society to languish for want of adequate 
support? Shall the wants of the Northern Liberties and 
Kensington press upon this society and they not be able 
to meet them? Will they not support and nourish this 
stream of benevolence, until every family within our 
bounds shall feel its blessed effects? It is the cause of 
humanity and benevolence for which we plead: we bring 
with us the children of those, who, from early dawn un- 
ul the shades of night, labour and toil for a scanty sub- 
sistence. Dear to them as their children are, they must 
leave them, exposed in their infant state to every evil, 
while they, by their employment, are compelled to be | 
at a distance from home. 


But we call your attention and sympathy to a class of | 


318 INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


children more worthy of your compassion: those wh 


[May 


o 
are by the neglect and example of their parents exposed 
to all kinds of vice. They behold in their parents, the 
sabbath breaker, the profane swearer, and abandoned 
drunkard. And will not the hand of benevolence be 
extended to pluck these tender plants from this infecti- 
ous clime, and transplant them into a more healthful soil? 
Our cause is one that must commend itself to every be- 


_nevolent individual. To such we appeal, and from such 


we expect a liberal support—and may they ever re- 
member, that giving doth not impoverish, nor withhold- 
ing enrich; and that “he that giveth to the poor,lendeth 


| to the Lord.”’ 


The repeated and earnest applications that have 
been made to receive the children of those parents who 
were able and willing to pay for them, has induced the 
Board to admit pay scholars; and it is their design, so 
soon as they shall be able, to make the school now si- 
tuated in Sixth street by Green, a pay school. 

To effect this, the society will endeavour to have 
competent teachers, and such regulations as will merit 
public patronage. The advantage of this school, we 


conceive, will be readily admitted by all interested in 


the early instruction of their children, Many, who other- 
wise would not come under the influence of infant 
school instruction, will here be taught to fcar the Lord, 
to hate sin, and to obey the commands of the Most 
High. These early precepts, once instilled into the 
mind of a child, will be as a shield against the tempta- 
tions to sinto which he isdaily exposed. And the 


/man of wisdom, under the influence of that wisdom 


which cometh down from above, says, *“*Train up a 

child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 

will not depart from it.” 

E. Boyer, Treasurer, in account with the Northern Li- 
berties and Kensington Infant School Society, from 
May 1, 1829 to May 1, 1839. 


Dr. 

| By balance from 1828, - - - - $21 96 
, By cash subscriptions and donations, - - 432 24 
Do tuition, - : - - - 397 14 
Do proceeds of exhib.and sale ofarticle since446 57 
Do from Economica! Society, - - 60 00 
Do from Paul Beck, - - . . 50 00 

Do from Juvenile Education Society of the 
Northern Liberties, - - - 10 00 


Do from executors of estate of W.McKensie,400 00 
Do -collection at Mr.Patterson’s church—ser- 





mon by Rev. Mr. Durbin, - ~ 74 16 

Do from Rose st. Sabbath School Society, 5 U0 
Do from Charity Box, . - - 275 
1899 92 

Cr. aeomnmeaares 

By cash due Teachers for last year, - - 98:75 
Do paid Teachers’ salaries for present year, 1064 80 
Do forrent of School rooms, - : 86 75 
Do for plastering, carpenter’s work, lumber, 83 49 
Do for Fuel, - - - - . 38 18 
Ibo for Stove and extra pipe - - 17 00 
Do incidental expenses, - - - 3 48 


1392 32 


Balance - - - - 507 60 
$1899 92 


Manacenrs ror 1830, 

Mrs. Ester Ball, Mrs, Guiger, 
Elizabeth Boyd, Adams, 
Thura Engle, Judson, 
Susan Martin, Sneaden, 
Elizabeth Neal, Miss Sophia Hart, 
Elizabeth Boyer, Willia Jenkeus, 
Sarah Patterson, Elizabeth Lapsley, 
Mary Wilson, Ann E. Reynolds, 
2hebe Stokes, Elizabeth Whiteliea 1, 


1830.) 





——————— —— 


Mrs. Mary R. Chandler, 
Hannah Naglee, 
Kennard, 


Miss Ann F. Wheeler, 
Cornelia Snowden, 
Sarah Dunlap, 

Mrs. ———: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Neal, First Directress. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boyd, Second Directress. 

Miss Sarah Dunlap, Recording Secretary. 

Miss Ann F. Wheeler, Corresponding Sec’ry. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boyer, Treasurer. 








METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 


Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the | 


State Capitol— Harrisburg Pennsylvania, 
ny Witiram Muserave, Librarian. 


APRIL, 1850. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 


Thursd’y| 1/46]59]50|51||28.73|28.85|28,85|28.82|NW | 


Friday 2)43|46|45|44 88} 98} 98)28.94/NW | 
Saturday | 3|39|51}50|46}|29,20}29.20| 29 ,20)29.20|N W 
Sunday | 4|37|51|60}51 30} 26] 25)29.27)|NW | 
Monday | 5|39|64|59)54 96] 38] 38}/29.34INW | 
Tuesday | 6]43}60|55)52 25} 25) 23)29.24)N 
Wednesd| 7|42'66|64|57 20} 20) 20)/29.20|INE 
Thursd’y| 8/48}66/60/58 20} 18) 18)29.18/E 
Friday 9}51\61|59|57 27) 15) 12)/29.18|SE 
Saturday |10}50}52149)50 10} 00} 00/29.10)SE 
Sunday |11|45]58|58}53 10} 10) = 14}29. a 
Monday |12/48}54/49/50/| 25) 27) 25/29. 23/SE 
Tuesday |13|46}56,50150|| 32] 32) 32/29.32)E 

W ednesd]14]45}56}52|51 35} 40 40)29.38|NE 
Thursd’y }15]41]63}56)53|| 41) 43 29.42|SE 


3 
Friday = |16]43}61)57|53 40} 30) 30/29.35|/E 
Saturday |17}47; 197 63}59 25, 28) 30)\29.27|NE 


Sunday |18 47 6 3166)58]} 45} 50) 45)29.46; StE | 
Monday j19 3 66 68 59], 40} 3 25/29.31/S 
Tuesday |20 4 68|70)61 27, 27) 20)29.241SW 


Wednesd/21|52 
Thursd’y}22|63 


73|74|66 20| 1k 
77\74/71 20} 10 


12}29.16|SW 
10}29.13|SW 





























Friday |23|64|74 72\70| 16} 15} 10/29.1 3)SW 
Saturday 24 60|56/48)54)| 20) 3 40/29. ¢ 32\NE 
Sunday |25 46)51|52|49 40 27 16|29.27)E 
Monday |26/54)58 52154 12 30 40|29.27|N W | 
Tuesday |27|41|51|56)49 60| 63| 57}29.60|N 

W ednesd]28/40/61/63|54 60} 53 50|29.541E 
Thursd’y |29}42|68 70|60 50 40 53 29.41 S 
Friday |30|70 73\73\72 23 20 18|29.20|S W 
Thermometer.| Barometer. \Days of the Month.| Winds 
Max. 30, 72°|Max.27, 29.60/27, 1 dayN 
Min. 2, 44°|Min.22, 28.65|7,14,17,2 4 NE 
Diff.extr. 28°|Diff.ex. 00.95]8,15, 16,25,28 5 E 


Mean ex. 58°|Meanex. 29. 12)9,10,11,12,15,18 |6 SE 























19,29 \2 
Mean temperature from 3)20,21,22,25,30 5 SW 
daily observations. 6, 1 Wi 
1,2 3,4,5,26, 6 NW | 
Days of the Month. Atmosphere. 
A.M. P.M. 
1, 11, 13, 14 4 Clear, Cloudy, 
2, [28,29,S0 | 1 Cloudy, Showery, | 
3,4,5,6,7,8, 15,16,17,18,19,27/15 Clear, Clear, 
9,12, 20, 21 4 Cloudy, Cloudy, 
10,22 2 Cloudy, Rain, 
23 1 Clear, Rain, 
24,25,26, ' S Rain, Rain, 





g | 


“OLD ALICE.” 


NS 








| On the morning of 4th, Thermometer at 37° the low- 
est. Noon of the 22d, at 77°, the highest. Range 40° 
| On the morning of the Ist, Barometer at 28.78, the 
| lowest; noon of the 18th, at 29.50, the highest—Range 
The Wind has been 15 days East of the me- 








| 00.72. 
_redian, 12 days West of it, 1 day North, & 2 days South, 





| There was Frost on the 4, 5, 6, 7, and 28th There 
was Rain on the 2, 10, 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26th. A thun- 


| der gust on 23d. The heaviest rains were on 10,23,26. 


This month was 4° warmer than April, 1829, and 16° 
| warmer than last March. 
First appearance of Swallows on the 2d of the month 


| —at which time, or about it, Peach trees generally put 
| forth their blossoms. 





| genni neeseneeneeicnenenaes aoapnnenanaeasrannnneaanneanneunsaas 
BIOGRAPHY OF “OLD ALICE.” 
{From the Saturday Bulletin.) 
| Mn. Enrror,—Conv ersing the other day with a very 
| old gentleman about the olden time, he gave me an ac- 
| count of “old Alice,’ whom he well remembered. He 
stated that the principal events of her life were once 
| thrown together by old Mr. Samuel Coates, who is still 
| living, and is well known as the indef: atigable manager 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Somehow or other his 
| manuscript found its way to London, and many years af- 
ter, the author stepping into a book store, was nota lit- 
| tle ‘surprised to find *‘Alice” figuring away witha por- 
| trait at the very beginning of a book called ‘*Eccentric 
| Biography,” preceding the most eminent women of the 
| world. She was entitled to this distinction from the cir- 
|cumstance of her name beginning with the first letter 
| of the alphabet. Ihave copied the article and sent it 
| herewith for publication. The old gentleman, who re- 
| membered Alice, informed me that she had told him she 
| had often got a penny from William Penn for lighting 
| his pipe when he visited her master. 


} ALICE, 
| A female slave, and native of America. She was born 
| in Philadelphia, of parents who came from Barbadoes, 
| and lived in that city until she was ten years old, when 
| her master removed her to Dunks’ Ferry, in which 
neighborhood she continued to the end of her days. She 
| remembered the ground on which Philadelphia stands, 
| when it was a wilderness, and when the Indians (its 
| chief inhabitants) hunted wild game in the wood, while 
| the panther, the wolf, and the beasts of the forest were 
| prowling about the wigwams and cabins in which they 
lived. Being a sensible intelligent woman, and having 
a good memory, which she retained to the last, she 
would often make judicious remarks on the population 
_and improvements of the city and country; hence her 
| conversation became peculiarly interesting, especially 
\to the immediate descendants of the first. ‘settlers, of 
| whose ancestors she often related acceptable anecdotes. 
| She remembered William Penn, the proprietor of Penn- 
i sylvania, Thomas Story, James Logan, and several other 
| distinguished characters of that day. During a short 
visit which she paid to Philadelphia last fall, many res- 
pectable persons called to see her, who were all pleased 
| with her innocent cheerfulness, and that dignified de- 
portment, for which (though a slave and uninstructed) 
she was ever remarkable. In observing the increase of 
the city, she pointed out the house next to the Episco- 
pal church, to the southward, in Second street, as the 
| first brick building that was erected in it; and it is more 
| than probable she was right, for it bears evident marks 
| of antiquity. The first church, she said, wasa small 
| frame that stood where the present building stands, the 
| ceiling of which she could reach with her hands from the 
| floor. She was a worthy member of the episcopal 
| society, and attended their public worship as long as 
she lived. Indeed she was so zealous to perform this 
| duty in proper season, that she has often been met on 
| horseback, in a full gallop, to church, at the age of 95 
years. The veneration she had for the bible induced 
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her to lament that she was not able to read it; but the} Viz: From Schuylkill to Broad, 5687 
deficiency was in part supplied by the kindness of many | From Broad to Delaware, 6548 3 
of her friends, who, at her request would read it to her, | Broad Street, 113 
when she would listen with great attention, and often | = 

make pertinent remarks. She was temperate in her | Total 12,348 3 
living, and so careful to keep te the truth, that hervera- | 

city was never questioned; her honesty also was unim- | Length of Squares North and South. 
peached, for such was her master’s confidence in it,that | vine st, 50 Square 935 
she was trusted at all times to receive the ferriage mo- | Square 632 Walnut st. 50 

ney for upwards of forty years. This extraordinary wo- | Sacgafras st. 50 Square 370 
man retained her hearing to the end of her life, but her | Square 288 Locust st. 50 

sight began to fail gradually in her ninety-sixth year, Cherry st. 40 Square 400 3 
without any other visible cause than from old age. At Square 288 Spruce st. 50 

one hundred she became blind, so that she could not see | Mulberry st. 66 Square 473 3 
the sun atnoon-day. Being habituated from her child- | Square 307 Pine st. 51 

hood to constant employment, her last master kindly ex-| FiJpert st. 51 Square 282 
cused her from her usual labor; but she could not be | Square 306 Lombard st: 50 

idle, for she afterwards devoted her time to fishing, at | qigh st. 100 Square 322 
which she was very expert, and even at this late peri- | Square 484 | Cedar st. 51 

od, when her sight had so entirely left her, she would | Chesnut st. 40 ta 
frequently row herself out into the middle of the stream, | square 235 749 4622 6 
frem which she seldom returned without a handsome | George st. 40 8 wells 


supply for her master’s table. About the one hundred 
and second year of her age, her sight gradually return- 


ed, and improved so far, that she could perceive objects} jt js respectfully suggested to the Councils of the 


moying before her, though she could not distinguish | ,-,.. ae : i 
persons. _Before she died her hair became perfectly | City, and the Commissioners of the Districts, to appro- 


white, and the last of her teeth dropt sound from her | Priate a certain sum, to ascertaining the number of heu- 
head at the age of 116 years. At thisageshe died, ses and families within those limits. As persons will 
(1802) at Bristol, in Pennsylvania. | shortly be engaged by the Marshal to take the census, 
te | we presume, that for a small additional compensation, 

LENGTH OF THE SQUARES IN CITY ees aia undertake to obtain this stolen also, 
An account has lately been published in different pa- | which would be interesting, and lead to some desirable 
pers respecting the size of the squares, which gives an | calculations connected with the Census. If an account 
ncorrect result—stating the distance from Delaware to | of the various manufactories, could also be added, the 
Schuylkill at 4,893 feet. We, therefore, publish the | Tesult, we haye no doubt, would be very gratifying to 
following statement, which we believe to be more near- our citizens. We will make one more suggestion con- 
ly correct. The distance on Cedar street is somewhat | ected with this subject: It is very desirable to know 
greater than on High street. | exactly the increase of the City by new buildings annu- 
Length of Squares East and West; | ally, and we can think of no better plan than requir- 

Beginning at Schuylkill low water mark on Cxpar st. ing every person intending to build, to report to the 


Total feet, 5,371 6 












































Thence to nt ae 400 see os 0 396 | Commissioners’ office, the number and size of each 
eee 620 ” Saale tua 396 | building designed to be erected; and there obtaining a 
Willow st. 50 Eleventh st. 50 | permit so to do, gratis. Some arrangement of this kind is 
Square 267 | Square S96 | now partially in operation, with regard to permission to 
Beech st. 50 Tenth st. 50 place materialsin the streets—but we understand that 
Square 240| Square 396 | oh fices f seni tees" te 
Ashton st. 50 Ninth st. 50 one permi “me su om ag several buildings in the 
Square 973 Square 396 | same row, without designating the number. Leta re- 
Front st. 60 aaa Eighth st. 50 . | gister be kept ofthe permits, &c. 
Square Square 39 
Second st. 50 Seventhst. 50 Account of articles that passed on the Union Canal 
Square 495 Square 396 | from the 30th of April, to the 7th of May in 100 boats. 
Third st. 50 Sixth st. 50 | 43 empty boats passed during the same time to Middle- 
Square 596 Square 397 6 | town, for loading. 
Fourth st. 50 Fifth st. 50 . tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
Square 396 | Square 400 2,794 barrels ‘of Flour, weighing 266 2 0 0 
Fifth st. 50 Fourth st. 50 14,604 bushels of Wheat, 265° .-2.9..28 
Square 396 Square 395.9 | 105 barrels of Whiskey, 12 15 0 O 
Sixth st. 50 Third st. 50 661 bushels bituminous Coal, a8 22 32:0 
Square 396 Square 500 | 425,800 feet of Lumber, 423 18 0 0O 
Seyenth st. 50 Second st. 50 | 312,000 Shingles, 156 00 0 0O 
Square 396 Square 402 3674 barrels of Fish, 49 00 QO 
Eighth st. 50 Front st. 60 «. 4:256 bushels of Salt, 112 00 0 
Square 596 Square 130 Iron, st. 3.0 0 
—_— Penn st. 50 Merchandize, 90 13 119 
620 5067 | Square ~ 78 Plaister, 33.00 @ 
New Water st. 30 Sundries, consisting of Flax-) 
Broad st. 118 | to end of wharf 205 seed, Butter, Eggs, Rags, 
Square 250 7 Leather, Seap, Lard, use 44 73 O 
ba st. 28 es 1501 10847.3 low, & Linen, &c. 
quare — 
Thirteenth st. 50 Total in feet, 12,348.3 | Tons, 1626 13 2 19 
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